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1 he Kissinger Appointment: A 


By JAMES RESTON 

Special to T-foe New York Times 

WASHINGTON, Aug. 22- 
Long before President Nixon 
nominated him to be Secretary 
of State, Henry A. Kissinger 
had decided that the problems 
of American foreign policy in 
Mr. Nixon’s second term would 
be quite different f rom the 
problems of the first term, and 
therefore required a new ap- 
proach to the for- 
niulation, negotia- 
w * tion and presenta- 
Analysis tion of foreign 
policy. No doubt 
there were subjec- 
tive reasons for the appoint- 
ment of Mr. Kissinger — the 
need to change the question 
and the headlines, to get the 
mind of the country off Water- 
gate by action rather than by 
words, to give a sense of a new 
beginning — but there were 

compelling objective reasons as 
well. 

Mr. Nixon’s first term was a 
time of secret diplomacy and 
summitry to end the Indochina 
war, bring China out of isola- 
tion and get the Soviet Union 
down to the balanced control 
of nuclear weapons. But the 
coming problems are more open, 
more diverse, more economic 
and financial, requiring much 
more cooperation from Con- 
gress.. 

Mr. Kissinger insisted in 
private, once the Indochina 
cease-fire was negotiated, that 
he could not go on playing the 
role he did from within the 
confines of the White House. 
He felt he could no longer be 
both remote and effective, cut 
off from testimony before the 
Congressional leaders and from 


free discussion with intellec- 
tual leaders, whose support, he 
believed, was increasingly es- 
sential. 

He brought this theme into 
the open at the beginning of 
this month in a spech before 
the International Platform 
Association in Washington. 

“What we are 10 years 
hence,” he said, “depends upon 
what we do today, next week, 
and in the months that follow. 
Our influence for good or ill 
will be measured by the world’s 
judgment of our constancy and 
self - confidence. Our foreign 
policy will mean little if other 
nations see our actions as spo- 
radic Initiatives of a small 
group reflecting no coherent 
national purpose or consensus. 

“No foreign policy — no mat- 
ter how ingenious — has any 
chance of success if it is born 
in the minds of a .few and car- 
ried in the hearts of none,” he 
declared. 

Only a couple of weeks ago, 
Mr. Kissinger was saying that 
the President had never dis- 
cussed the State Department 
job with him. But even then 
he was talking privately with 
Senators Mike Mansfield, J. W. 
Fulbright, George McGovern 
and Stuart Symington, among 
others, in an effort to revive a 
nonpartisan spirit in foreign 
policsy. 

“Foreign policy,” he said in 
that same speech this month, 
“must not become an alibi or 
a distraction from domestic 
problems must not be used as 
an excuse for abandoning our 
international responsibilities. 

“There can be no moratorium 
in the quest for a peaceful 
world,” he went on. “And as 


we pursue that quest, we will 
need to draw upon the coun- 
try’s best minds, no matter 
what their partisan political 
persuasion — not on a bipartisan 
but on a nonpartisan basis. 
Especially at this moment of 
necessary self-examination, we 
must reaffirm the basis of our 
national unity.” 

An Old Washington Principle 

Apparently, President Nixon 
in the midst of all his other 
troubles, recognized the valid- 
ity of this argument, arid also 
the force of an old Washington 
principle, that the weaker the 
President is, the stronger his 
Cabinet must be. In any event, 
after a couple of unhappy 
weeks, he started a brave per- 
formance in his news confer- 
ence today by announcing the 
resignation of Secretary of 
State William P. Rogers and the 
succession of Mr. Kissinger. He 
explained his reasons: 

Mr. Kissinger will retain his 
position as assistant to the 
President for national security 
as well as taking the State De- 
partment post, if confirmed, the 
President said. 

“The purpose of this arrange- 
ment,” he added, is to have a 
closer coordination between the 
White House and the depart- 
ments. “And also, another pur- 
pose is to get the work out in 
the departments where it be- 
longe.” 

It is generally agreed here 
that this is what Secretary 
Rogers wanted to do all along 
but could not so long as Mr. 
Kissinger was the* principal ad- 
viser in the White HouseJ But 
now Mr. Kissinger will have 
both access to the President 
and the leadership of a talented 
but neglected State Depart- 
ment, which is likely to be re- 
invigorated by the change. 

The confirmation of Mr. 
Kissinger in the Senate is fairly 
well assured, but it will not 
be all easy sailing. The Foreign 
Relations Committee has been 
frustrated in getting at the 
heart of Mr. Nixon’s foreign 
policy mainly because it had 
access to Secretary Rogers, 
who was not always informed, 
but no official access to Mr. 
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